EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS

foundations for the maintenance of schoolmasters whose duty it
was to teach children to read and write, though we have no means
of knowing how far the activities of these schools really extended.
But it is certain that in the fifteenth century the enormous majority
of men, and still more of women, could neither read nor write.

French literature, which in the thirteenth century had served
as a model for all Europe, no longer produced anything to compare
with the great Italian writers, Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch.
Epic poetry became popularized in the form of prose romances
of chivalry, which were the favourite reading of the nobility.
Almost the only remaining fount of original inspiration was to be
found in the prose chroniclers, especially those of the Low Coun-
tries, if we except Villon, an isolated poet of the second half of the
fifteenth century, the anonymous author of the farce of Maitre
Patelin. The public taste lay rather in the direction of works of
practical utility, moral treatises, and translations of the ancients.

The most useful work performed by the writers of this age was
the introduction into French of a large number of Latin terms,
chiefly expressing general ideas. These words preserve the exact
form they had borne in written Latin, whereas the old words,
which came from spoken Latin, had become transformed by the
mode of pronunciation, and assumed a clipped or contracted
form. This double origin of the French vocabulary is marked in
modern French by the frequent occurrence of doublets, which
occur when a single Latin word has served to produce two French
words, one of ancient popular formation, following the pronuncia-
tion, and the other of more recent and learned formation, following
the written form - as, for instance, raide (stiff) and rigide, or poison
and potion (as in English).

The late Middle Ages were not marked in France by any great
works of art. Gothic ecclesiastic architecture no longer produced
masterpieces comparable with the churches of the thirteenth cen-
tury ; it was chiefly distinguished by a great wealth of ornament,
which produced the 'Flamboyant' style of Gothic. Its most
original works are to be found in civil architecture, such as town
halls and private mansions. At the end of the fifteenth century
appeared an original type of art, when sculpture became detached
from architecture and produced work such as the tombs of the
dukes of Brittany.
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